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There are a thousand and one things we cannot express in words
that have the power to stir us to the depths, but they are not
the same thousand and one for both Professor Housman and the
morons.

We may say, then, that poetry which has no other purpose
than to evoke the feelings we are predisposed to experience readily
may very well do without meaning of an exquisitely exact or
remote kind; but where poetry of an original and high order is
in question it would be humbler of us to believe that the poet
has something to say to us which, if properly understood, would
enlarge our sympathies and make us feel to some extent differently
from what we have been accustomed to feel.

We may note in passing that Matthew Arnold's touchstones
for the detection of the degree of high poetic quality seem in their
selection to have been biassed, too, by his susceptibility to the
intimations of mortality in human achievement. For example:

(i) Absent thee from felicity awhile.
(Q) Sat on his faded cheek,

(3)  Had we never loved so kindly. . . .

(4)  Et jadis fusmes si mignottes !

Here we have the same note as in:

Nymphs and shepherds, dance no more.
Nous n'irons plus aux bois.

15. FEELING FOR THE SOUND AND RHYTHM OF VERSE
But it is sometimes argued that many adults who are far less
sophisticated than Anatole France or Professor Housman, and
many little children, too, manage to get a meaning out of poetry
read to them which is quite independent of (and possibly superior
to) the sum of the meanings of the separate words and phrases.
They form the second type of non-intellectual response we have
alluded to. Upon close examination this second non-intellectual
type of meaning turns out to be not a meaning at all but something
which is intimately connected with the pleasurable sound of the
verses, the intellectual meaning of the whole being as foreign
to them as the meaning of what is being sung in Arnold Bennett's
perfect opera. It is a fact, for example, that little Edmund Gosse
at the age of eight or nine was greatly impressed one day by
hearing his father read aloud a passage from Virgil. We may
perhaps overlook the fact that the elder Gosse could not have
given Virgil's lines the same sounds as the poet himself heard in
them, seeing that we are not sure now what these sounds precisely
were, and we may perhaps overlook the fact, too, that Dante,
a far greater poet than Gosse, valued Virgil for his philosophy